ITIEATRE WORLD 


SAVOY THEATRE (tsa) 
Evenings 7.0, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 


Stanley French for FIRTH SHEPHARD 
PRODUCTIONS presents 


ALEC GUINNESS in 


“THE HUMAN TOUCH” 


A new play by J. Lee-Thompson and Dudley Leslie 
John Laurie - P. Kynaston Reeves 
Milton Rosmer 


SOPHIE STEWART 


Directed by Peter Ashmore 


“This play has everything . . . adds dignity to the 
London stage ’"—Evening Standard ‘‘Exquisite beauty 
and pathos’’—Sunday Times ‘‘Action. ..sentiment and 
comedy’’—D. Herald ‘* Consistently exciting’’—D. Mail 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, EUs 
General Manager & Licensee: Gecrge Chamberlain 


Evenings at7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 
Prices 1/- to 9/- 
COMMENCING 16 MAY FOR SIX WEEKS ONLY 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in 
association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain present 


THE D’OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA AND BALLET SEASON 
ENDS 14th MAY 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C2 (TEM. 3334) 


COMEDY THEATRE 
PANTON STREET, S.W.1 (Whi 2578) 
Evenings 7.15 Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 Matinee Tues. 2.45 


FRANK ROSALYN 
LAWTON in BOULTER 


‘*Summer in December ” 


A new comedy by James Liggat 
with IRENE HANDL 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of perfurmances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 
“ THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE” 


A Farce by John Dighton 


CRITERION 
by arrangement with Bronson Albery 
YVONNE ARNAUD CHARLES VICTOR 


“TRAVELLER’S JOY” 
A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


ST. JAMES’S : 


ADVENTURE STORY 


by Terence Rattigan 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


ALDWYCH 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


“SEPTEMBER TIDE” 
A New Play by Daphne du Maurier 


AMBASSADORS 
A Company of Four Production 


“DARK OF THE MOON” 


by Howard Richardson and William Berney 
GLOBE : 


Opening Wed. 11th May 
JOHN GIELGUD 


PAMELA BROWN 


“THE LADY’S NOT FOR 
BURNING” 
A Comedy by Christopher Fry 
HAY MARKET 


RALPH RICHARDSON PEGGY ASHCROFT 
JAMES DONALD 


In 
‘““THE HEIRESS’’ 


by Ruth and Augustus Goetz 
Suggested by the Novel ‘“‘Washington Square by 
Henry James 
LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
16th May for one week 
JOHN WRIGHT’S MARIONETTES 


23rd May for two weeks 


THE SALZBURG MARIONETTES 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


“OKLAHOMA!” 


(Now in its Third Year) 


PRINCE OF WALES (Val Parnell in conjunction with 
George & Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent !td.) 


SID FIELD 


« HARVEY ” 


by Mary Chase 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


CONTENTS: 
for 
MAY 


. Frontispiece: Edith Evans 

Over the Footlights rch 

New Shows of the Month 6-12, 36, 39 
“A Woman’s Place”... ar i! 
“The Heiress” 13-22 
“The Foolish Gentlewoman” ... 23-27 
“Summer in December” 


Echoes from Broadway 
by E. Mawby Green 


Whispers from the Wings 


Bridging the Gap 

by Penelope Turing 
Dinner with Danilova 

by Eric Johns 
Dramatising History 

by Laurence Dopson 


Amateur Stage 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Daily at 6.0 and 8.30 p.m. 


America’s Newest & Gayest Musical 


‘*S HIGH BUTTON SHOES ”’ 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Nightly at 6 & 8.30 Mat. Wed. & Sat. 2.40 
Return visit of 
DANNY KAYE 
TED RAY 
and Big Supporting Company 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evgs. 7.30 Weds. & Sats. 5.15 & 8.15 


SID FIELD i ‘‘ HARVEY” 
By MARY CHASE 
with ATHENE SEYLER 


VAUDEVILLE Strand [:" 
Evgs. 7 Tues. 2.30 Sats. 5 & 8 


LESLIE BANKS ELIZABETH ALLAN 
KATHLEEN HARRISON 


«A WOMAN’S PLACE” 


By Wendy Grimwood 
Directed by Charles Hickman 


Lom the FtrekM 
Cineyard ha «Lecce 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL 


BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 
With foreword by Dame Sybil Thorndike. 


“Most intelligent and thorough... a work of serious 
criticism, definitely one of the better books on the 
contemporary theatre’’ - Time and Tide 


64 Art plates. 25/8d. 


CONTEMPORARY BALLET by Audrey Williamson 


“Admirable value’’ - The Observer. ‘‘Likely to 
entrance”’ - Daily Sketch. ‘‘Critical . . well written’’ - 
The Listener 


64 Art plates. 


ROMANCE OF THE ENGLISH THEATRE by Donald Brook 
“Most competent survey’’ - Compton Mackenzie 
64 Art plates. 18/8d. 


DESIGNING AND PAINTING SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 

* by Harald Melvill 
Foreword by Sir Kenneth Barnes, Principal R.A.D.A. 
Sets for large and small stages for West End, Touring 
and Repertory, Amateurs and Church drama festivals, 
etc. 


21/8d. 


76 photographs, many diagrams. 21/7d. 


PUPPETS INTO ACTORS by Olive Blackham 


Construction and manipulation described in detail by 
the producer of the world-famous Roel Puppets. 


16 Art plates, many diagrams. 13/1d. 


These books can be ordered from the Book Dept., 
“Theatre World’’, 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
London E.C.4. All prices quoted include postage. 


The Flower that Blom in the Pimms Traxto 


Why this morsel of greenery floating in the Pimm’s, 
darling ? Somebody did tell me, but it’s like pearls 
off a duck’s back, if that’s what I mean. Oh, I know! 
It’s borage and makes Pimm’s even more refresh- 
ing. But then I’d lost interest in botany before I 
discovered the most heavenly drink on earth. 


We make Pimm’s from suave London distilled gin and contin- 
ental liqueurs. You add lemonade and ice: top with borage. 
What! got no borage? Write Pimm’s, = Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2, fora free packet of 

y Carter’s tested seeds. It’s 
PIMM $s No. pretty and easy to grow. 


HAKESPEARE 


Memorial Theatre 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


1949 FESTIVAL 


THE NINETIETH SEASON 
of Plays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


16th April to 1st October 


Non Sarg 
Droict 


MACBETH 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
A MIDSUMMER NiGHT’S DREAM 
CYMBELINE 
OTHELLO 
KING HENRY VIII 
DIANA WYNYARD GODFREY TEARLE 
LEON QUARTERMAINE 
ANTHONY QUAYLE HARRY ANDREWS 
KATHLEEN MICHAEL WYNNE CLARK 
JOHN SLATER CLEMENT McCALLIN 


Evenings 7.30. Matinees: Weds. & Sats. 2.30 


All seats bookable 2/6 to 10/6 
through Keith Prowse & Co. Ltd., London 
or write Box Office Manager, Memorial Theatre. 


“I am gots 
to put you o 

POTTER’S CATARR 
PASTILLES at once. There 
nothing like them for wardir 
off a cold or helping it on i 
way out.” 


Powerfully antiseptic, POTTER 
CATARRH PASTILLES keep cok 
Excelle 
for Hay Fever and nasal congestion. 


influenza and catarrh at bay. 


| Supplies limited, but well worth trying for. 1/4 per tin. 


POTTERS 


CATARRH PASTILLE: 


| POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, *E 


Patrons Maurice Codner, 


The New Era Academy of Drama & Musie 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE W.1 (Lendon) Ltd. Telephone Langham 1320 


R.P.S.; Frank O. Salisbury, 
Maude S: Sahsbury; Flora Robson; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B. By Hon. 1b, D.; Claire Luce; D.G.E. Hall, M.A.,D. Tatts 


C.V.O., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.; Augustus John, O.M.; 


Technique, and other allied subjects. 


FULL STAGE TRAINING 
Classes include Stage Technique, Make-up, Management | Also private lessons in Stage Technique, Voice Production 
and Production, 1, 2, 3, Act Plays, Poetry Reading, 
Theatre Knowledge, Voice Production, Theatrecraft, Film 


COURSE 


etc. by arrangement. 
| A few vacancies still available. 
| For details apply to the Secretary. 
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Angus McBean 


th Evans 


who has scored the triumph of her career in the leading role of Daphne 

Laureola, James Bridie’s new comedy at Wyndhams Theatre, which is 

presented by Laurence Olivier. This play will be the subject of a special 
illustrated feature next month, 


THE WEW TECHNICOLOR MAKE-UP 


LEICHNER KAMERA KLEAR BASE 
as used by the Stars in recent technicolor films, 
and for their ‘personal appearances,’ has proved 
to be the most flattering make-up foundation. 
It is transparent, non-drying and keeps the 
skin in perfect condition. And its effect is 
charming and fascinating . . . This new 
Technicolor make-up, which looks com- 
pletely natural, is now available to all 
discerning women. In four _ skilfully 
blended shades: 

BRUNETTE Fair and Dark. 

BLONDE Fair and Dark. 


8/9d. per jar 


. Arthur Rank 
presents 
MOIRA SHEARER 
in 

‘THE RED SHOES’ 
A Technicolor Film 


KAMERA KLEAR BASE., 


ZB 2. of Ye , EDWARD ARNOLD & COW 
= — No other liqueur can Wr tt ing 
Crees a - i | fo r u h c 


the only one that is 


distilled from a secret Th Ca t VC 
i which has 


recipe 


never been divulged 
=== and whose distillation by RONALD JEANS 
x has been carried. on 
by the Carthusian | Mr. Jeans, who is founder and dir- 
Monks of Dauphiné ector of the London Mask Theatre, 
since 1605. | is eager to assist talented new 


authors, and his book gives a com- 
prehensive, though light-hearted, 
3, picture of the slippery path that 

lies before every dramatist from 
the conception of his idea to the 
fall of his final curtain. It is 


remarkable for its combination of 
ES" charm, wit and wisdom. Playgoers, 
Gide as well as playwrights, will be enter- 


7 ( RTREISE tained by the examples from plays, 


real and imaginary, with which 
Mr. Jeans illustrates his points. 
@ GREEN OR YELLOW @ 
try both 


8s. 6d. net 
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qpur ever-growing interest in the theatre 
in this country is reflected this year in 
the number of Theatre Festivals and Exhibi- 
tions which will take place up and down the 
country. In May there will be the Bath 
Assembly (15th to 28th May), at which the 
drama will be represented by the Bristol Old 
Vic, the Belgian National Theatre Company 
and H. M. Tennent Ltd. (who are presenting 
Love in Albania), and ballet by the Ballet 
Rambert. With a film festival, works by 
well-known choirs, popular concerts, balls, 
floodlighting and fireworks, the Bath Festival 
bids fair this year to rival Edinburgh. 

The British Theatre Exhibition will be 
opened at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on 
23rd May by Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir 
Lewis Casson, and will run until 18th June, 
and there is to be a Festival at Cheltenham 
also in June. The Malvern Festival reopens 
this year on 8th August and will run until 
3rd September, and Edinburgh, about which 
more news will be given later, will take place 
from 21st August to 11th September. 

Meantime the Stratford Festival has 
opened once again in glorious spring sun- 
shine and the success of the first two produc- 
tions, Macbeth and Much Ado About 
Nothing, particularly the latter which is pro- 
duced by John Gielgud, promises well for 
the season. 

Another event in May which must not be 
overlooked is the Theatrical Garden Party 
at the Roehampton Club, on Tuesday 31st 
May, from 2-6.30 p.m. Among the host of 
stars who will be at this gay event are 
Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh, Gertrude 


Lawrence, Michael Redgrave, Rachael 
Kempson, Robert Beatty and Alfred 
Drayton. By supporting this annual event 


DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555) 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


Over the Footlights 


theatregoers can show how much they 
appreciate the magnificent work of the acting 
profession and no cause could be worthier 
than the Actors’ Orphanage. 

Among some interesting plays due early 
in May are Marriage Story, which comes to 
the Strand on the 4th, with Angela Baddeley 
as the star, Black Chiffon by Lesley Storm, 
with Flora Robson and Wyndham Goldie, 
at the Westminster on the 3rd, and The 
Lady’s Not for Burning (Globe, i1th May), 
the delightful comedy by Christopher Fry, 
which is directed by John Gielgud, who also 
plays the leading part with Pamela Brown. 

A number of shows have been produced 
too late for review this month. They include 
the American musical success Brigadoon at 
His Majesty’s, Donald Wolfit’s Othello, 
Twice Upon a Time at the St. Martin’s, 
Royal Highness at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
She Stoops to Conquer at the Arts, A 
Woman in Love at the Embassy, and The 
Power of Darkness, in which Stewart 
Granger and Jean Simmons are appearing, 
at the Lyric Theatre. 

The theatre has lost two popular figures 
through the death in April of Sir Seymour 
Hicks and Davy Burnaby. Sir Seymour, who 
was born on 30th January 1871, was a 
unique figure in the world of light comedy, 
particularly in comedies from the French, 
for which he received the Order of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour from the French 
Government in 1931. 

Davy Burnaby was born on 7th April 
1881, and although he played in many musi- 
cals in London and abroad, he will always 
be remembered for his famous The Co- 
Optimists, a concert party with a qr ee 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION | ARMOUR 


Ban FOR HIRE 
and —______CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 
e . . - . . . 
YO) 2h tated Robert White ¢c> Sons  SPANGLING 
hal wiggle 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 aod 
FOR HIRE Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 EMBROIDERY 


New Dheos of tha Voth 


“Adventure Story”—St. James’s, 17th Mar. 
“Latin Quarter’’—London Casino, 19th Mar. . 
“Caroline”’—Arts, 22nd Mar. 


“Summer in December’’—Comedy, 22nd 
Mar. 

“Daphne Laureola’”’—Wyndham’s, 23rd 
ar. 

“A  Woman’s Place’”’—vVaudeville, 24th 


ar. 

“Belinda Fair’—Saville, 25th Mar. 

“The Queen Came By’”’—Duke of York’s, 
30th Mar. 

“The Horn of the Moon’’—Bolton’s, Ist 
April. 

“Hamlet’’—Bedford, 4th April. ; 

“Stone in the Midst’”—Mercury, 4th April. 

“On Monday Next’’—Embassy, 5th April. 

“Maiden’s Prayer’’—Playhouse, 6th April. 

“The Monkey Puzzle’”—New Lindsey, 7th 


April. 
“House on the Sand’”’—Q, 12th April. 


“Adventure Story” 


TERENCE Rattigan, secure in his position 

as one of our most successful playwrights, 
can now afford to break new ground and 
experiment with his .medium, the theatre. 
This he has certainly done in Adventure 
Story, a truly mammoth play telling very 
faithfully the life of Alexander the Great, 
which, while it does not altogether move us, 
nevertheless makes a profound impression 
with its clear dialogue and ambitious sweep 
of history. 


There is, of course, a real danger implicit 
in this kind of work, namely that with so 
many events to record the development of 
character as such is bound to suffer. The 
central figure in this case suffers more than 
the others and there seems to be no adequate 
answer to the dying Alexander’s agonised 
cry, “How did it all go wrong?” The young 
man at the outset of his amazing military 
adventure is an idealist seeking to found a 
World State based on co-operation rather 
than tyranny, but by the time he has swept 
half over Asia and has turned his face to 
India he has become a cruel, homicidal, half- 
crazed despot. Mr. Rattigan hints that a 
mother complex lies at the back of the young 
man’s more puzzling reactions; but this 
explanation does not altogether satisfy. 


Paul Scofield in the long and exacting role 
of Alexander is magnificently vital and in 
spite of unavoidable gaps in the telling of 
the story, manages to convey very vividly the 
conqueror’s lapse into neuroses. ‘There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Scofield, who came to 
the fore at Stratford, is among our most 
talented younger actors. Supporting him is 
a magnificent cast, and most memorable are 
the performances of Robert Flemyng as 


Philotas, Gwen Frangcon-Davies as the 
Queen Mother of Persia, Noel Willman as 
Darius, King of Persia, Cecil Trouncer as 
Cleitus and Nicholas Hannen as Parmenion. 

If the play had been less worthy and the 
acting less outstanding it would still have 
been worth seeing for its magnificent decor. 
Georges Wakhevitch has captured to per- 
fection in a riot of colour the Eastern 
settings, rivalling his brilliant work on Boris 
Goudonov at Covent Garden and for the 
Champs Elysees Ballet Company. 

The task of directing a play which cries 
out for the technique of the film is no light 
one. Peter Glenville has done the job with 
smoothness and has achieved a remarkable 
cohesion in, the face of ten scenes, a pro- 
logue and an epilogue. FES. 
‘Latin Quarter ” 

Y the time this reviewer got round to 

seeing this “Luxury Musical’ some 
changes had been made to tighten up a pro- 
duction that received lukewarm notices from 
the first night critics. As it stands there still 
seems to be a straining after effect which 
does not quite come off. In fact no stone 
that I know of has been left unturned to 
demonstrate that Soho can rival the boule- 
vards, and it is just too bad that we do not 
believe it. But when all the gorgeous wrap- — 
pings have been removed, including two or 
three exotic Debroy Somers orchestras (one 
in the vestibule): a bevy of semi-nudes; flash- 
ing lights and floating balloons there remain 
some excellent variety turns which could 
very well have stood unadorned on their own 
merit. They are Jack Durant, the American 
comedian; Elsa and Waldo, clever dance 
contortionists; Gil Maison with his monkey 
and disobedient dogs; Frances Day and 
Georges Guetary; and last but not least Les 
Charlivels, a brilliant dance trio who held 
the house breathless. The show is the 
creation of Robert Nesbitt who can no doubt 
rest assured that thousands will flock into 
the Casino for a taste of what they will 
imagine is the gayest of Continental enter- 
tainment. Fis: 


* Caroline” 


FRERHAPS wondering why they had heard 

so little about it before, a happily 
expectant audience assembled for the pro- 
duction of Caroline, and were given a neat: 
demonstration of the theatrical theorem that 
Mr. Somerset Maugham is the perfect play- 
wright. It is said that Caroline had little 
success when first performed in 1916, but 

(Continued on page 8) 


CoA 
Woman’s 
Place ’’ 


@ Scenes from 

thie -&n°e w 
comedy by ex- 
WAAF Wendy 
Grimwood which 
Linnit and Dunfee 
are presenting at 
the Vaudeville 
Theatre. The play 
is directed by 
Charles Hickman, 
and the scene 
designed by Joan 
Jefferson Farjeon. 


PICTURES BY 


DENIS 
DE MARNEY 


Leslie Banks as David Fyson, bachelor and Independent M.P., dictates 


to his attractive secretary, Victoria Pett (Elizabeth Allan), whose 
husband later puts in an appearance and threatens to disrupt his 
wife’s career. 


The M.P. comments on the disappearance of After a disastrous interlude with a new 


his brandy to his daily help, Mrs. Tennyson. 


secretary, David and “Pett,” as he calls 
her, realise that they cannot live away 


Kathleen Harrison is irrepressible as this from each other: A moment towards.the 
voluble lady of all work. end of the play. 


BRENDA BRUCE 


who is to star with Peter Ustinov in Eric Linklater’s 


comedy, Love in Albania, which The Company of 
Four are to present at the Lyric, Hammersmith, in 
early June after a three weeks’ provincial tour. 


that must have been due to the moods of 
wartime, which then demanded that farce 
should. .be unadulterated froth and bubble. 
This play is a farcical comedy in a satirical 
frame. 


Caroline Ashley has a husband “out East” 
whom she has not seen for ten years or 
more. During that time Robert Oldham has 
sought her company daily and it has been 
generally regarded as beautiful and sad that 
their lives could not be joined indissolubly. 
Then, without warning, an announcement of 
the death of Caroline’s long absent and 
worthless husband appears in the Times. Her 
female friends immediately call to felicitate 
her upon her new freedom and to propose 
active plans for immediately ending it at the 
altar with the faithful Robert. Alas, Robert 
seems to feel that, though it is bitter to be 
denied by circumstance, it is a bore to be 
urged forward by human expectation. Caro- 
line has this feeling a little herself, but is 
piqued that Robert should have it. She 
hopefully summons a younger admirer who 
has vowed unending hopeless passion in the 
recently hopeless past. The young man is 
not oncoming. Wedding-bells terrify him. 
Hopeless passion suits him very well. By 
the end of the first Act, Caroline and Robert 
haye agreed to go on as they are. It would 
seem that the play is over, but when the 
curtain rises again Mr. Maugham imme- 
diately gives the pot another stir and provides 


us with two ‘more platefuls as tasty as the 
first. 

Nora Swinburne invests Caroline with a 
blend of equable charm and quiet vivacity 
that brings memories of Marie Tempest. 
Wyndham Goldie brings fully to reality the 
character of the faithful but prosaic Robert. 
The element of pure farce is properly pro- 
vided by Ian Lubbock as the hopeless young 
man. Ambrosine Philpotts supplies a per- 
fectly marvellous study of the conventionally 
sentimental Edwardian woman, to whom 
Alison Leggatt offers a suitable period foil. 
As Caroline’s doctor, who makes a desperate 
escape from her net, Esmond Knight seemed 
better suited to the part than the period. The 
play is produced by Joan Swinstead in a set- 
ting designed by Fanny Taylor. It is 
presented as Edwardian and to that period 
it seems to belong. Telephones and two- 
seaters are incongruous in this setting, but in 
a 1916 setting the play itself might seem a 
little stale. H.G.M. 


“ Summer in December” 


HIS is a very artless little comedy in which 

everyone turns out to be a very nice 
person indeed; even the villainess we are led 
to believe is more sinned against than sin- 
ning. The author is given as James Liggatt 
though one would have dubbed it the work 
of a woman. Be that as it may, Summer in 
December will appeal to many for its simple 
homeliness and happy ending. 


There is nothing original in the story 
which centres on Elspeth French, an attrac- 
tive young widow who cannot forget her 
young husband killed in the war in spite of 
the fact that she has saddled herself with 
the headaches of a seaside hotel. However, 
she has a gem of a domestic in Effie, made 
all the jollier by Irene Handl, and a staunch 
admirer in Nigel Wainwright (Frank 
Lawton), an author who ultimately wins his 
lady’s heart and a fat fee for a Christmas 
story based on a flashback to a couple of 
days at the hotel during the previous 
summer. 


There is a particularly delightful bit_ of 
acting from Ann Stephens, now seventeen, 
who will be remembered for her sincere 
performance a couple of years ago in No 
Room at the Inn. In this play she appears 
as Angela, a charming fourteen-year-old girl 
who befriends a shy boy of thirteen (played 
by Brian Weske), and who suffers exceed- 
ingly because her parents’ marriage has 
broken up.. John Warwick gives a sincere 
performance as her father, and Daphne 
Arthur and Gordon Edwards appear as a 
young married couple in the early stages of 
quarrelling. There is a peppery performance 
by Reginald Dyson as the Colonel uncle of 
the shy boy, but Shelagh Furley rather over- 
does it as the glamour girl who nearly wrecks 
the party. ES. 


‘Daphne Laureola” 


AMES Bridie has created a character ina 

thousand in Lady Pitts, of whom it is not 
so much true that she is rendered secure from 
Apollo by becoming a laurel bush—the 
“Daphne Laureola” of the title—as that 
Bacchus has set her free from all the inhibi- 
tions of a strict upbringing and the 
constraints. of a marriage with a wise old 
man. For sad to relate, the middle-aged 
Lady Pitts is a dipsomaniac, though we can- 
not regret it, for no more provocative or 
poetic creature ever walked on the stage than 
this lady in one of her “bouts.” 

Only Edith Evans, that actress in a thou- 
sand, could have conveyed so gloriously the 
many moods of this adorable creature. One 
will not soon forget how irresistible she is in 
the first act, looking every inch a goddess 
as she dispenses with carefree abandon and 
exquisite phrasing the accumulated culture of 
her own sheltered girlhood, interspersed with 
the right amount of crudity to galvanise the 
assorted group in the shabby restaurant. 
Small wonder that the romantic young Pole, 
Ernest Piaste, fell worshipping at the feet of 
this phenomenon, or that when Vincent, the 
brawny chauffeur-keeper comes to remove 
his hilarious mistress, the young man is out- 
raged and knocks him down. 


In the second act Lady Pitts is decorum 
itself against the sober background of her 
Hampstead home. Her octogenarian hus- 
band, Sir Joseph, is not surprised when an 
assorted group arrives for tea—the result of 
his wife’s visit to the restaurant, although 
she had immediately forgotten the invita- 
tions she handed out all round. Ernest is 
the first to arrive, his passion unabated until 
the wise old Sir Joseph half convinces him 
that his goddess does not really exist. Lady 
Pitts receives her guests with great dignity 
and is visibly uplifted by the adoration of 
the young Pole. The author, with consum- 
mate skill, ends this act with the touching 
death scene of Sir Joseph. In the last act, 
back in the restaurant, the same group is 
gathered again, but by this time Lady Pitts 
has married her chauffeur-cum-attendant, a 
blow altogether too much for Piaste to bear, 
and he is in no mood for the good advice 
given most eloquently by his goddess, now 
sober. Apparently he does not see, this 
young Apollo, that his Daphne now gingerly 
picks her way around the dangerous hole 
in the floor, whereas in the first act she sailed 
unconcernedly across and back. She is only 
human now, not divine. 

Some splendid acting goes to support 
Dame Edith’s superb performance, notably 
from Peter Finch as the Pole and Felix 
Aylmer as Sir Joseph Pitts. There are also 
little gems of character acting from Frank 
Pettingell as a bluff North country business 
man and from Martin Miller as George, the 
weary-footed old waiter at the restaurant. 
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Peter Williams as Vincent, the chauffeur, 
is a splendid foil to the Pole, and others 
among the clients of “Le Toit aux Porcs” 
restaurant are Anna Turner, Robin Lloyd, 
Eileen O’Hara and Alexander Harris as a 
giggling working-class quartet, Billy Thatcher 
and Ireland Wood as a couple of Spivs, 
Diana Graves and Kenneth. Hyde as a bored 
married couple, and Mark Stone as Mr. 
Gooch’s companion. Murray Macdonald 
directs and the decor, which is most effective, 
is the work of Roger Furse and Roger 
Ramsdell. ES: 


“A Woman’s Place” 


HERE is considerable promise in this first 

play by Wendy Grimwood, who shows a 
lively sense of dialogue, though her delinea- 
tion of character is not too sound. This 
criticism applies particularly to the hero of 
the play, David Fyson, M.P., which part is 
invested with great charm by Leslie Banks, 
but fails to convince as a real person, 
Elizabeth Allan, maturing into a very delight- 
ful actress, appears as Fyson’s charming and 
efficient secretary who unexpectedly pro- 
duces a husband, much to her employer’s 
annoyance. There is a gem of a part for 
Kathleen Harrison as Mrs. Tennyson, the 
voluble daily, and the highlight of the play 


WILLIAM SYLVESTER 


who has scored an outstanding success in Peter Brook’s 
imaginative production of Dark of the Moon, which 


to the 
Landseer) 


Hammersmith, 
(Portrait by 


transferred from the Lyric, 
Ambassadors on 12th April. 


is undoubtedly the ten minutes in which Joan 
Lang as Miss Cobb, the new secretary, 
dithers her way out of her job. Bryan Cole- 
man is the unimaginative husband, and 
Agnes Lauchlan brings a pleasant breeziness 
to the part of Lady Deeming, who is all out 
to capture the bachelor M.P. FS: 


“ Belinda Fair” 


HIS is a beautifully staged musical of the 

escapist kind with some charming lyrics 
and music which do not, however, set the 
Thames on fire. But since romantic musicals 
are fairly scarce nowadays we are glad that 
so pleasing a sample has opened in the West 
End. Its story (the book is by Eric Masch- 
witz and Gilbert Lennox) hangs together 
very well and is set in the days of Queen 
Anne. Adele Dixon is,most attractive as 
Belinda Wootton who impersonates her 
brother and goes to the wars, only to fall in 
love with her colonel (John Battles). This 
colonel, incidentally, is the heir of her 
father’s ancient enemy and the young man 
has already fallen in love with a portrait of 
Belinda’s mother. Jerry Verno supplies the 
comedy and there is a telling scene when 
Belinda impersonates an actress in order to 
get military secrets and is nearly seduced by 
the Duc de Frisac (Ferdy Mayne). Daphne 
Anderson is a vivacious Belle Barrow and 
her song, “Sweet Nellie Gwynne,” is among 
the most catching of Jack Strachey’s music 
for the show. ES. 


“The Queen Came By ” 


@EVERAL changes in the cast of R. F. 

Delderfield’s The Queen Came By, now 
at the Duke of York’s, revive interest in a 
play reviewed in these pages as recently as 
October last, when it was put on at the 
Embassy. Not a good play, judged by its 
very Victorian plot, but nevertheless a richly 
satisfying period piece in terms of character- 
isation and “atmosphere.” 

Hence the interest is entirely in the por- 
trayal of these legendary shabby genteel 
shop assistants of a Brixton “emporium” in 
1897, the year of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee. For all its Dickensian pathos 
(occasionally verging on _ bathos) the 
relationship of the tired milliner and her 
orphan protegée is made credible by the 
finished art of Thora Hird (Emmie Slee) 
and the charm and freshness of Elenna 
Fraser’s performance as Kitty Tape. Ivan 
Staff, the Eustace Wallasy of the original 
production, is as deliciously invertebrate as 
ever. 

Of new comers, Beryl Measor gives Esta 
Muirhead (in “Gloves”’) the right amount of 
bravado and honest vulgarity; Aubrey 
Dexter, with a glorious make-up, succeeds in 
making of a repellant bully, Mr. Frisby, an 
attractively comic creation. Digby Wolfe, 
the hero, Roger Higgins, looks the part and 
somehow manages to wear his 1895 suit so 


it would pass muster in a 1949 crowd. Not 
so Humphrey Lestocq, now playing the part 
of the villain of the piece, horsey Albert 
Betterby, base betrayer of the poor orphan’s 
virginity, a very dirty dog! W.B.C. 


‘The Horn of the Moon” 


Tie Horn of the Moon by Vivian Connell 

resembles the author’s earlier. play, The 
Nineteenth Hole of Europe, in being placed 
in a fantastic Bar and being painstakingly 
violent and horrid. The speeches are much 
shorter and the action brisker and as enter- 
tainment it shows an advance. This Bar is 
kept by an ex-parson in a disused and decay- 
ing lighthouse on an island off the coast of 
Spain. The English residents and visitors 
painfully but frequently ascend to this dizzy 
and dangerous place, consume alcoholic 
beverages and discuss their sex problems, 
perhaps try to recapture or acquire inhibi- 
tions. Did Freud really box the compass? 
It is an appalling thought that there is a 
sexual explanation for everything. However, 
in this case it is enough. By the propinquity 
of contrasted characters in this separate and 
confined space catastrophe is wrought. The 
heat and the prevalence of blood are blamed 
for some of the happenings. Bloody images 
are prominent in the dialogue. The story is 
exciting and the acting is extremely good. 
The decor is attractive and the lighting skil- 
fully suggests hot sunshine outside. 

The feeling that here is a Bar indeed is 
given us by the appearance and performance 
of Martin Boddy, as a rather blimpish, like- 
able, friendly, lazy habitué who is steadily 
drowning his insoluble problem in Scotch. 
His more vital wife, who has her own more 
pressing problem and a completely indepen- 
dent outlook —independent of her husband, 
at least—is given a very understanding inter- 
pretation by Jessie Evans. Denholm Elliott 
gives a sensitive portrayal of a weedy young 
newcomer whose blood-pressure is inade- 
quate to the demands of the human 
menagerie and the island way of life. As his 
bride, a handsome young animal whose 
advent upsets the ill-adjusted balance of this 
queer little community, Pamela Alan con- 
tributes her share to making credible a 
magazine story which deserves a really gaudy 
cover. The central character is an extremely 
tough, though polished, English adherent of 
the cult of Blood and Force, given a fine, 
persuasive showing by John Wyse. In the 
recent past his needs have appeared to coin- 
cide with those of the vital wife but he is 
irresistibly attracted to the young newcomer 
as soon as she appears. Jack McNaughton 
as the Parson gazes at his customers with a 
level mixture of cynical detachment and 
sympathetic understanding. He expresses an 
opinion that the Spanish sun and the island 
ways are bad for Northerners but his own 
history and problem are secrets not revealed 
by his creator. H.G.M. 


\ 


“ Hamilet”’, 


BY an admired gesture, Donald Wolfit has 

_, cast that admirable young actor, Joseph 
O’Conor, to play Hamlet. This is an 
important step, by which Mr. Wolfit has laid 
us further under obligation to him and has 
added to his own stature. Joseph O’Conor 
met the occasion with the grace, vigour and 
artistry we had been accustomed to expect 
from him. Here was no pale and moody 
neurasthenic but a full-blooded and excitable 
athlete. His words were shaped with 
thought and filled with meaning, save in 
moments of intense excitement, when they 
became lost in a stream of vocal shrapnel. 
The duel found him in good fettle and at the 
final curtain he was still fresh. 

A fine actor in a small part affords an 
exquisite pleasure and Donald Wolfit’s first 
Grave-digger was a ripe and genial potentate 
of the spade. Rosalind Iden’s Ophelia had 
earnest sincerity and in addition an indescrib- 
ably fey appeal in madness. David Tearle 
was an interesting and plausible Claudius, 
holding the character even when he fluffed 
the lines. It would not be bad if Alan Nunn 
spread himself more as Polonius, but it 
would require different dressing. Humphrey 
Heathcote was notable as the 1st Player. 

H.G.M. 


“ Stone in the Midst” 


WY HEN the curtains part on Michael 

Warre’s set for Patric Dickinson’s play, 
Stone in the Midst, the picture presented is 
pleasing, simple, cold, bright, bracing and 
austere. The play itself is not simple, but 
it is all the other things. It remains static 
for a long time while Catharine Wilson and 
Philip Winter unpack their hearts, try to take 
their spiritual bearings and set us the con- 
centrated task of arranging a mental précis 
of their situation and the happenings that 
have brought it about. We begin to want a 
little action. When it comes, it is less satisfy- 
ing than the speeches that precede it. This 
is inevitable in a poetic play, for words are 
real, feeling can be real but action must be 
pretence. Nevertheless, after a little action, 
we have a clearer idea of how the occasion 
for so much talk of ethics, grief, courage and 
oppression has come about. The story is a 
depressing one of continued failure, of 
thwarted spirits breaking their wings against 
the bars of the prison that England has be- 
come. The poetry redeems it and imposes 
upon the speakers a quality of character not 
to be achieved by any other means. England 
in the immediate future is under the heel of 
the Philistine and Mr. Dickinson sees the 
Philistine as a brute who crushes the love 
of beauty and checks the aspiring instinct. 
Something more than the required artistic 
contrast between fine, imaginative people 
and a coarse materialist is here. Even a 
materialist has ideas; this one was merely 
obstructive, “a stone in the midst” in fact. 
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“A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ 


= 


One of James Bailey’s designs for the Birthday Play 
in this season’s Shakespeare Memorial Festival at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Michael Benthall, now in_ his 
third year at Stratford, produces the Dream, which is 
a very lavish affair, with rich Veronese backgrounds, 
Renaissance Greek costumes for the mortals, and fairies 
(as sketch) most mysteriously draped in green veils and 
trailing flowers. 


The commandant of the Philistines is con- 
ceived as a cad with no delicacy, a cruel 
destroyer of all that individuals with a sense 
of life’s poetic side prize, yet with an ability 
to understand poetry and recognise good 
writing. This innate contradiction in the 
character strikes us as a flaw in the work. 
It is difficult to imagine what sort of man the 
author visualised and to judge whether he 
obtained what he wanted. Philip Dale’s per- 
formance seemed not quite to fit the rest of 
the play. Jessica Spencer played with high 
and spiritualised concentration throughout. 
This is necessary because the tenseness of the 
atmosphere of the play is never relaxed. As 
the boy who makes a wasted sacrifice which 
ennobles, John Richmond kept steadily 
before us the figure of a high-souled, would- 
be enthusiast, who attained by his death the 
level of his own ideal. Eileen Thorndike 
beautifully portrayed the Mother, who, like 
all the persecuted ones in this play, was 
ennobled by the persecution she so calmly 
endured. H.G.M. 


“On Monday Next” 


HILIP King at this Embassy production 

engages in the easy, humourous task of 
exposing the futilities of a little repertory 
company in the throes of rehearsal. 

Drawing on all the usual theatrical tricks 
and gossip, he does contrive to show behind 
the scenes in human colours. 

His device is to depict a producer of 
intense egotism and theatricality, bring him 
before the curtain to make terms with the 
audience, and invite them to share the inflic- 
tion of his personality on the submissive cast. 

Played by Henry Kendall it is an amusing 
performance. Olga Lindo supplies more 
professional experience, at its best where she 
conyeys to the youngest girl in the company 
the moral of her own life story of grease- 
paint and sham. 

Richard Goolden’s meek author is choice 
and a rich contrast to the flamboyant 
producer. 

The joke is a good one, but it wears a 
little thin as the evening lengthens. Then 
another aspect intrudes, and the touch of 
maliciousness in the writing becomes rather 
cruel as our sympathies with the cast become 
warmer. Bearing in mind similar exposures 
recently, is it quite wise for our theatre to 
broadcast such disillusion about itself? 

LEAD): 


“The Maiden’s Prayer” 


Tus particular post-war manceuvre of the 

B.A.O.R. could not we feel have taken 
place, but if Robert Charles had written a 
roaring farce we might have found it funny. 
As it is there is no speed and the biggest bit 
of bathos ever occurs in the scenes where 
the German prisoner repents him of his evil 
plot to blow up Headquarters, realising with 
a sob in the throat that his wife and children 
mean more to him than the defunct Fuehrer. 
Oblivious of these undercurrents, the Major- 
General, whom we are inclined to forgive, 
for he is played with commendable skill by 
Arthur Riscoe, disports himself with a 
scantily dressed M.T.C. driver (Roberta 
Huby can be forgiven for this too), while 
Gus MacNaughton as the inevitable Irish 
Lance-Corporal, dispenses jokes from the last 
World War but one. 

These high jinks of the Occupation take 
place in “the Dining Room of the Red 
Schloss, Bad Sniffingham, Germany,’ which 
stage direction we think speaks for a 


‘The Monkey Puzzle” 


UN her new play, oddly entitled The Monkey 
Puzzle, Miss Shirley Cocks returns to the 


study of old ladies, but whereas her earlier 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Arthur: I have taken the liberty of bringing my cousin. 


mind meeting him. Morris, meet Doctor Sloper. 


I 


thought that since you were meeting me, you wouldn’t 
Doctor Sloper, Morris Townsend. 


A moment early in the play. Catherine Sloper stands transfixed with acute self-consciousness 


when the unknown young man is introduced to her father. 


(L. to R.): James Donald as 


Morris Townsend, Donald Sinden as Arthur Townsend, Ralph Richardson as Dr. Sloper, 
and Peggy Ashcroft as Catherine. 


fi ie eons: 


HOSE who wish to see outstanding act- 

ing in a play full of atmosphere will not 
miss the opportunity provided by this bril- 
fant adaptation by Ruth and August Goetz 
of Henry James’ novel Washington Square. 

In the capable hands of Ralph Richardson 
and Peggy Ashcroft as leading players, and 
John Gielgud as producer, The Heiress has 
all the hall-marks of great theatre. At first 
in America, it is interesting to note, the play 
was not a success until Wendy Hiller took 
over the leading part, and over here it can 
also be said that the burden of conviction 
rests upon Miss Ashcroft, who has never 
given a finer performance in her life. Her 
Catherine emerges as a real person for whom 
we have infinite pity, most of all in the final 
scene in which she takes her revenge with 
the utmost hardness of heart and thereby 
seals her own tragedy for ever. 


Ae EES ELALY SMEAR IGE 


The play was reviewed in a previous issue 
and no doubt the plot is well known, 
though of course in some respects it does 
not follow too slavishly the original story. 
However, the play has very cleverly retained 
the sensitive atmosphere of the novel and 
has made of absorbing interest the out- 
wardly simple tale of a gauche and 
unattractive girl, despised by her father and 
jilted by her lover, who ultimately turns the 
tables on both. 

The supporting cast at the Haymarket is 
excellent, particularly James Donald in the 
unsympathetic role of the young adventurer, 
Gillian Lind as the sentimental aunt, and 
Ann Wilton in the small but telling part of 
Mrs. Montgomery. The staging of the 
play calls for the highest praise, a further 
tribute to the genius of the stage designers, 
Motley. 


PICTURES BY HOUSTON-ROGERS 
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Morris: Please let me, Miss 
Sloper. It might be too 
heavy for you. 


Catherine: Oh, no! 


Morris Townsend has 
heard that Catherine will 
inherit a fortune and is 
not slow to ingratiate 
himself with her, though 
Catherine proves herself 
far too awkward and self 
conscious to respond to 
his gallantries. 


Catherine: Good afternoon .. . 


Morris: It is a beautiful after- 
noon for me now, Miss 
Sloper. But I was afraid you 
might not come back at all. 


Catherine: I would have to 
come back some time. I live 
here. 


Townsend pays his first 
call one afternoon a fort- 
night later. Catherine’s 
aunt, Lavinia Penniman 
(Gillian Lind) is most 
impressed by the young 
man and scents a 
romance. 


Catherine: I love you. I will 
always love you. 


Almost immediately 
Morris is left alone with 
Catherine he makes a 
whirlwind proposal and 
the girl, believing that he 
has really fallen in love 
with her, is overwhelmed 
by emotion. 


irs. Almond: Mrs. Montgomery has been 

good to , Austin. She left a busy 
household jus the strength of your 
note. 


“zr. Sloper, suspicious of Morris 
wnsend’s motives, asks the 
ung man’s widowed sister to call 

-s him. The doctor, who harbours 
sadistic contempt for his daugh- 
r, and who is constantly compar- 

her with his beautiful wife who 
lied in childbirth, is fully aware 
tf her unattractiveness, which in- 
ceed he has done nothing to dispel. 

Miadge Compton as_ Elizabeth 

almond, Dr. Sloper’s sister, left, 

nd Ann Wilton as Mrs. Mont- 
gomery.) 

| 

te Sloper: It’s difficult to begin, isn’t it. 

vrs. Montgomery: No, doctor 

. Sloper: You will have gathered from 


imy note that I wish to ask you a few 
pauestions. 


xs. Montgomery: Yes, I did. 
Sloper: They are about your brother. 
| 


|. the ensuing interview Mrs. 

c<ontgomery behaves with great 

ognity and is not to be drawn into 

vy disloyalty towards her worth- 
less brother. 


AeA 


Catherine: Tell him, Father 

. tell him about me. You 

know me so well . . . It will 

not be immodest in you to 
. to praise me a little. 


The same morning Morris 
Townsend has arranged 
to call to ask formally 
for Catherine’s hand and 
Catherine, pathetically 
trusting, asks for her 
father’s support. But Dr. 
Sloper has already made 
up his mind that his 
daughter shall not marry 
this adventurer. 


Morris: Doctor Sloper, I have 
fallen in love with your 
daughter. 


The doctor will not give 
his consent to the mar- 
riage but insists that his 
daughter should go with 
him to Paris for six 
months. Morris persuades 
Catherine to accompany 
her father, hoping no 
doubt that the doctor will 
relent after his return. 


Morris: By the way, what will 
you say when the doctor asks 
where his brandy has gone? 


Lavinia: Vl tell him it was a 
cold winter and I drank it. 


During the Slopers’ 
absence Morris has been 
a constant visitor at the 
doctor’s home, and has 
gotten himself a firm ally 
in the romantically- 
minded Mrs. Penniman. 


Catherine: You were not think- 
ing of me in Paris .. . You 
were with my mother. 


The visit to Paris has not 
been a success. Catherine 
is more unhappy than 
ever in her father’s com- 
pany, and when Morris 
suggests an elopement 
she is only too ready to 
agree, though foolishly at 
the last moment she tells 
him that if she marries 
him she will not inherit 
her father’s fortune but 
only the more modest 
sum left by her mother. 


Lavinia: Catherine! 
Catherine: Hush! 


Lavinia: What are you doing? 


Later that night Mrs. 
Penniman surprises her 
niece waiting for Morris. 
He had arranged to come 
in a carriage and take her 
away to be married 
immediately. Catherine is 
obviously full of quiet 
joy and her aunt joins her 
to wait for the arrival of 
her lover. 


Lavinia: Oh, Catherine, how 
romantic, how wonderful for 
you! Morris is so daring . . 


Catherine: Shh! I think I 
heard a carriage . 


Time goes  on_ and 
Catherine waits patiently 
and hopefully by the 
open window, but there is 
no sign of Morris and at 
last she realises that he 
will not come. 


Catherine: He must come! He must take me away! He must love me! 
Lavinia: Catherine, you are hysterical. 


Catherine: No one can liye without that! You can’t bear it in the end . . . Someone must love, 


someone must tell me he wants me, I have never had anyone! 


he intensely moving scene when, overwhelmed by Morris’ heartless behaviour. Catherine 
breaks down and reveals how starved her life has been of the love she longs for, 


Maria (Pauline Jameson): But doctor, I don’t think you should be up at all. 
Doctor Sloper: Well, I do. Now stop fluttering about, Maria. I am quite able to walk downstairs. 


Since his return trom the Continent three days before, the doctor has not been well, but 
insists on going on his rounds. Catherine meantime is torturing herself that perhaps Morris 
did not come because he was ill and makes up her mind to send him a letter. 


Maria: You said it was 
urgent. 


Catherine: Oh, that! It 
is no longer urgent, 
Maria. 


Catherine’s cousin 
Marian calls and 
casually reveals 
that Morris is not 
ill, Catherine’s last 
hope is gone and 
the letter is not 
sent. 
(Gillian Howell as 
Marian). 
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Marian: Well, I . . . I am bloom- 
ing. 


Dr. Sloper: Good! And when are 
you going to pay me a _ profes- 
sional visit? 


Dr. Sloper hears that his 
attractive young niece whom 
he greatly admires, is to have 
a baby. Later when he 
learns from Catherine the 
truth about the Morris 
Townsend affair he cruelly 
taunts her with the fact that 
she is too plain and too 
stupid to be loved by any 
man. This is the final terrible 
blow to her pride and self- 
respect. 


Dr. Sloper: Vil need very good 
nursing. It will make no differ- 
ence, for I shall never recover, 
but I wish everything to be done 
as if I should. 


The dramatic moment when 
the doctor makes it known 
that he is fatally ill. Cather- 
ine, whose fear of her father 
has turned to cold hatred, 
receives the news without 
emotion and shows no sym- 
pathy whatever. 


UO 


Morris: Then let us not waste more time, 
my darling! Let us make the rest of life 
happy for each other. 


Two years later, her father dead, 
Catherine reigns as mistress in the 
Washington Square home and has 
inherited the fortune. She has 
gained a new poise and beauty, so 
much so that, when Morris returns 
he is noticeably moved by her 
changed appearance. 


(Above): 
Morris: therine, you will have no regrets. 


Catherine allows herself to be 

embraced, and when Morris begs 

her to elope with him that night, 
she agrees. 


The final moment of the play. 
Catherine is revenged. She has 
bolted the door and when Morris 
comes for her she walks quietly 
upstairs to bed, deaf to her lover’s 
frantic knocking and pleading. 


PICTURES 
a 
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(Right): 
SYBIL 
THORNDIKE 
as 
ISABEL 
BROCKEN 


: aie cohen Cerrlenaiane 


ai teres DIUEGE ESS 


AY | ARGERY Sharp’s clever play, which was reviewed in our last 

issue, is the occasion for some brilliant acting from Sybil 
Thorndike and Mary Merrall in two highly contrasted roles. As the 
“foolish gentlewoman” of the title, Dame Sybil is enchanting, while 
Mary Merrall as the embittered spinster whom Isabel Brocken 
cheated out of matrimony, convinces in every line and movement. 
With Lewis Casson also in a leading part, the play was assured of 
success from the first night, and there is splendid support from Mona 
Washbourne, Eleanore Bryan, Isabel Dean, Nigel Green and Enid 
Lindsey. Michael Macowan has directed the play with real under- 
standing, and Richard Lake’s sets give a splendid idea of London’s 

inner-suburban solidity. 
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Isabel: I’m afraid I'll have to give Tilly all my money. 


On the terrace of her home, White Lodge, Isabel Brocken tells her brother-in-law how 
years before she withheld a proposal of marriage from her poor relation, Tilly Cuff, and 
that, following a sermon she heard recently, she is determined to make restitution. 

(L. to R.: Lewis Casson as Simon Brocken, Isabel Dean as Jacqueline Brown, and Nigel 
Green as Humphrey Garrett.) 


Mrs. Poole: Another lady in the place . . . Well, you never know, do you? 


Simon Brocken is called in to pacify the housekeeper, who threatens to leave when she is 
told that Tilly Cuff is coming on a visit. (Left: Enid Lindsey as Dora Tremayne, Isabel 
Brocken’s friend, and centre, Mona Washbourne as Mrs. Poole.) 
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Tilly: I hope you weren't hiding from me. 

Tilly Cuff, an outmoded, fussy and interfering spinster, proves to be a demoralising influence 
on the Brocken household and after a fortnight Isabel Brocken has still not revealed the 
real reason for the invitation. 

(Mary Merrall as Tilly Cuff) 


A companion can’t be considered good natured, because whatever she does her emplo 
regards it as paid for—at thirty pounds a year. 


Tilly, sensing that the love affair between Jacqueline (Mrs. Brocken’s companion) and 
Humphrey (her nephew) is not going too well, reveals something of the unhappy years she 
has spent as an underpaid companion, and advises the girl to marry at all costs. 
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Greta: Oh, come on! I got a sur- 
prise for you. 


Mrs. Poole’s odd little daughter 

has become very friendly with 

Simon Brocken. (Eleanore 
Bryan as Greta Poole.) 


Tilly: Ts that why you asked me to stay here? Because I was on your 
conscience? 
When Mrs. Brocken begins to broach the subject that is 
on her mind Tilly at first misunderstands her motive in 
asking her to stay at White Lodge, thinking her cousin 
merely wants to dispense charity. 


Isabel: Read it, 


At last the moment comes when Isabel tells Tilly the truth, and hands her the letter 
containing a proposal of marriage which she, Isabel, had intercepted many years before 
in a fit of pique. Tilly is stunned as the full realisation dawns upon her. 
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Mr. Brocken: My sistez- 
in-law is speaking the 
truth. She intends, 
from motives with 
Which [ may say I do 
not sympathise, to 
make you a present of 
some thirty thousand 
pounds. 


WM fter Isabel's 
cevelation Tilly 
Mhad rushed to her 
“}coom and did not 
pout in an appear- 
ance until the 
collowing morning. 
To Simon Broc- 
jcen’s utter amaze- 
yment she says that 
he does not want 
isabel’s money. 


Tilly: I shan’t mind anything as long as we’re together, 


\[The poignant moment when Tilly announces that all she wants is to live the rest of her 
life with Isabel on equal terms. This is indeed a heavy price for Mrs. Brocken to pay for 
ther youthful wrong-doing, but she faces it with equanimity and as the play draws to a close 
we can see she even feels a sense of relief which far outweighs the unpleasantness of a 


future spent with Tilly. 
Dy 
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@ Scenes from the new comedy by 

James Liggat which opened 
recently at the Comedy Theatre. In 
the picture above are Rosalyn Boulter 
as Elspeth French, Frank Lawton as 
Nigel Wainwright and Irene Handl as 
Effie. (Right): Ann Stephens as 
Angela Kingsley, Brian Weske as 
David Payne and Reginald Dyson as 
Colonel Waters in another scene from 
the play, which is directed by Ellen 
Pollock, with decor by Anthony 

Holland. 
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BY OUR 
AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 


E. 
MAWBY 
GREEN 


Mary Martin (right), with Ezio 
Pinza, Barbara’ Luna and 
Michael de Leon in South 
Pacific, which Emile Littler will 
present later in this country. 
(Picture by John Swope) 


Bei nes 


OR her first London appearance, Noel 

Coward marooned Mary Martin on a 
-acific island in his musical play, Pacific 
‘860, and from all reports, without a stitch 
i material. Undaunted by this embarrassing 
‘xperience, Miss Martin, who has great faith 
m gentlemen friends ever since Cole Porter 
ald her to give her heart to daddy, allowed 
wo other middle-aged gentlemen, the 
essrs. Rodgers and Hammerstein, to lure 
ier to another Pacific Island for their new 
nusical play, South Pacific, only this time 
se daddies came through the way they 
mould, with one of those gamut running 
sarts from oh so gay to oh so sad, including 
et one but two show stopping numbers— 
uit still those daddies have to be watched. 
n spite of all they do for a girl, and her 
onstant iterations that her heart belongs to 
laddy and only daddy, they still won’t trust 
er on stage with a handsome young leading 
yan. They tell her to fall in love with the 
ifty odd year old Metropolitan Opera basso, 
‘zio Pinza, but judging from the female 
eaction to this big, virile, ripe hunk of man, 
ve think they outsmarted themselves and 
ave lost their girl for ever. 

But in all seriousness, this is exactly what 
rey wanted, for in a recent interview, Mr. 
{ammerstein said, “South Pacific has, among 
ther of its aspects, a man in his fifties 
ngaged in a deeply romantic love affair with 

considerably younger girl. There was a 
hallenge in that, a challenge to see whether 
ich a match would be accepted by the 
ublic. You see, it wouldn’t be fun if we 
idn’t try something different every time.” 


The heroine of this love affair is navy 
nurse, Nellie Forbush, fresh from Arkansas 
and nicknamed “Knucklehead” by her sister 


nurses. She’s small townish, young, eager, 
unspoilt and unsophisticated, the kind of girl 
they like to refer to over here as “American 
as apple pie” and to prove that opposites 
attract, like all good apple pie girls away 
from home, she falls for a demi tasse and 
brandy man, French planter Emile de 
Becque, who cannot return to his homeland, 
for he murdered a man. But it’s all right— 
he was a bad man—and Nellie understands 
and forgives. So one night under the spell 
of champagne, “brandy” has “pie” dreaming 
of her wedding day, when into the picture 
flits two petits cafes au lait presented him by 
his late Polynesian wife—and Deep Are The 
Roots moves in. Nellie sees her lover in a 
new light; racial prejudice burns away at her 
love, and tearfully she runs out on him. 
Stalking parallel with this major affair, is 
a minor one on the same theme. Lt. Cable 
(William Tabbert) a propet, young Philadel- 
phian, falls fast for a lovely sixteen year old 
Polynesian beauty, Liat (Betta St. John), but 
he, too, suffers from colour madness, and in 
order to think things out goes off on a most 
dangerous mission-—one that could change 
the entire course of the war in the Pacific— 
with Emile de Becque, who has also lost his 
zest for living. Life without Nellie ... well 
. .. Lt. Cable’s problem is solved for him 
only by death at the hands of the Japs, but 
Emile returns to discover Nellie has con- 
quered her prejudices and is lovingly taking 
care of his Polynesian tots, feeding them 


cold tomato bouillon we think she was at 
the final curtain. 

Based on two stories, “Our Heroine” and 
“Fo’ Dolla,” from James A. Michener’s 1947 
Pulitzer Prize winning “Tales of the South 
Pacific,’ but stripped of the short story 
writer’s magnificent descriptions and 
sensitive understanding and development of 
character, the book of South Pacific occa- 
sionally looms perilously close to sounding 
like a woman’s magazine serial, and some 
of the navy humour comes across like stale 
left-overs from Mister Roberts, which is not 
‘surprising since Joshua Logan, who directed 
and co-authored the sensational Mister 
Roberts has served in the same capacity for 
South Pacific; and if we may register another 
minor complaint before moving over into the 
cheering section, Jo Mielziner, one of 
America’s best stage designers, has never 
been noted for a gay, bright, colourful 
palette, and South Pacific, which should 
have some magnificent hues, is unnecessarily 
drab. 

But Richard Rodgers’ music, rich, melo- 
dious, and distractingly hummable, ranks 
with the very best of Oklahoma! and 
Carousel, and Oscar Hammerstein has again 
matched him bar for bar with his fresh, 
poetic lyrics with their incomparable air of 
simplicity. Each musical number is nothing 
short of pure joy and the cast seems to 
be in heaven putting them over. Ezio Pinza 
sings the loveliest love song in years, “Some 
Enchanted Evening,” like no other love song 
has been sung in years, and Mary Martin is 
absolutely irresistible, captivating and all 
the other laudatory adjectives in the book, 
making her “I’m Gonna Wash That Man 
Right Outo My Hair,” suiting the action to 
the words, a most joyous romp, and “I’m In 
Love With A Wonderful Guy” as rhapsodic 
an expression of love as you could ever hope 
to see. 

Of course, South Pacific is inevitably 
London bound, with Emile Littler as the 
preferred contender for the rights, but 
we suggest all faithful English theatregoers 
queue up again, this time outside the lucky 
producer’s office, with placards reading: 
“We'll Wait For Mary.” It may be several 
years before she’s able to make the crossing, 
but Miss Martin is worth every minute of 
the wait. 

The other resounding hit of the month is 
Sidney Kingsley’s Detective Story, presented 
by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, who 
are not exactly strangers to success, and Mr. 
Kingsley, of course, is the author of Men In 
White, Dead End and the lesser known but 
Pulitzer Prize winning The Patriots. 

His latest play is a two year labour of love 
with the germinal idea of the play stemming 
from the recurrent phrase “the police state” 
in General George C. Marshall’s 1947 
speeches. Settling in the detective squad 
room of a New York precinct police station, 
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Mr. Kingsley “hoped some of the audience 
might ask themselves whether we will be 
living in a police state in the twenty-first 
century, or whether we will be getting the 
protection of the police in accord with the 
rules of a free society.” 

His leading character is a rough cop, 
McLeod, who “thinks democracy is not effi- 
cient in its war against evil-doers. He wants 
to achieve efficiency by taking the law into 
his own hands. Of course, the inefficiency 
comes from our checks and balances, from 
the spirit of democracy that no man is to be 
trusted with absolute power. The answer to 
McLeod is that this inefficiency is really a 
higher efficiency since it permits the human 
spirit to breathe. McLeod has a medieval 
attitude—just as the Communists have—that 
he has a mission to make people abide by 
the right as he sees it, or personally bring 
them to account if they don’t.” 

Now this is a rather noble, if not particu- 
larly original theme for a play, and if after 
reading this above statement in the New 
York Times the Sunday before Detective 
Story opened, the audience went to the 
Hudson Theatre expecting an “important” 
play, they were in for a surprise, for instead 
of a preachment they got a highly effective 
theatrical melodrama, with its wider political-— 
philosophical aspects so well concealed that 
future audiences probably won’t even know 
its there. Actually, McLeod’s story, in 
which he falls. victim to his own stern code 


of all good or all evil, proved less arresting | 


than the accurate picture of three hours of 
life in a police station, with the easily recog- 
nizable types of a Bronx shoplifter, a four 
time loser, a first time embezzler, a pick- 
pocket victim, etc., strolling across the scene 
“true to life’ and with amazing vitality. 
Co-starring in the roles of McLeod and 
his distraught wife are Ralph Bellamy and 
Meg Mundy, and they, too, must rank second 
to the supporting players. Mr. Bellamy 
gives a very detailed and sincere perform- 
ance but seems to have to force himself to 
be as mean as he is supposed to be, and Miss 
Mundy has but two short scenes, and they 


unfortunately happen to be the least effec- 


tively written in the script. 
Another melodrama to capture eight excit- 


ing critical plugs out of a possible nine is — 


the Jed Harris production of The Traitor, 
a first play by ex-radio writer Herman 
Wouk, which, despite the practically unani- 
mous press, so far finds itself in the unexcit- 
ing position of being slow on the draw at- 
the box office. 

Perhaps its tense topical theme is scaring 
the audience away, dealing, as it does, with a 
young professor of atomic science who con- 
scientiously convinces himself it 


i is his | 
American duty and to the interests of | 


| 
| 
I 
{ 


humanity at large that he spill certain vital — 


A-bomb secrets to a top Red agent. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Whispers from the Wings 


ANY years ago John Gielgud told me 

_ he was quite convinced that an ambition 
desired strongly enough could be realised, 
but it entailed work, sacrifice and concentra- 
tion. I thought of his words at Wyndham’s 
as the curtain fell on the first night of 
Bridie’s Daphne Laureola and the excited 
audience welcomed a new young actor to 
London in the person of Peter Finch, who 
scored a conspicuous success as the young 
Polish idealist falling under the spell of the 
regally crinolined Lady Pitts, 
played by Edith Evans. 

Who is Peter Finch? The question was on 
all lips as playgoers jostled each other dur- 
ing the interval. None of them had seen 
this young man before and one and all 
admired the assurance with which he carried 
off this intricate new Bridie characterisation. 
it transpires that Peter Finch is a young 
Londoner who decided to go on the stage 
when he might still have been at school, and 
2s he believed in the Gielgud theory of 
mmbition, he found his way back from 
Australia, with youth still on his side. 

As a boy of ten, young Peter Finch left his 
native Kensington to live in Madras, and 
hen went on to Australia, where his first job 
was that of a printer’s devil on the Sydney 
sun. Disliking printer’s ink and preferring 
o see his face smeared with greasepaint, he 
yecame “feed” to an Australian music hall 
wmedian at the age of sixteen. It was good 
raining to see how audiences were handled 
“’ artists who have to grip them without the 
sistance of a play script. Later by touring 
= the legitimate stage the youngster saw 
‘ow artists created character out of well 
written dialogue, but his name still meant 
thing to the Australian public at the out- 
ireak of war. 

Then this young actor joined the Austra- 
an Theatre Unit and won his spurs by 
«oducing a couple of Rattigan plays, which 
pured the camps and the islands of the 
Lustralian war front as entertainment for the 
oops. He gained enormous confidence and 
oped to return to the theatre in a bigger 
vay after the war. Several of his soldier- 
blleagues felt the same way about things, 
» on demobilisation they established a 
-oup known as the Mercury Theatre in 
ydney, with the idea of presenting worth- 
hile plays. Sydney is no easier than 
ondon when it comes to looking for an 
inpty theatre, so they decided to become a 
hobile play unit, taking drama to factories 
the lunch-hour break. They designed a 
rtable proscenium and made triumphant 
vogress in the industrial areas of Australia. 
aeir reputation reached the ears of Olivier 
aen in the Antipodes with his Old Vic Com- 
‘ny, so he saw the Mercury Theatre pro- 
section of Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire. 
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Sir Laurence was so impressed by the work 
of young Finch that he suggested there was 
room for him on the London stage. It was 
not easy-to leave Australia suddenly, as his 
wife, the ex-De Basil ballerina, Tamara 
Tchinarova, had to be considered, and he 
had earned a certain distinction in Australian 
films, having appeared in Eureka Stockade, 
of which he was also assistant director. The 
young couple decided to sacrifice everything 
in favour of London. So they came over 
here and their courage was soon rewarded 
when Sir Laurence decided to go into 
management and present Daphne Laureola. 
He singled out Peter Finch for the juvenile 
lead, a magnificent part for a West End 
debut, one that many an already established 
actor would give a king’s ransom to play. 

Ernest Piaste, the character in question, is 
a young Pole, pathetically lost in his own 
ideals. In Lady Pitts, whom he meets in a 
Soho restaurant, he sees the glorious lady of 
his mind, who fills his life with wonder. She 
is fifty and the wife of an octagenarian 
millionaire, but the youngster is content to 
worship her as a goddess, until he finds the 
sky is empty. In his desolation he has to 
face the truth that all the wonder was in his 
own mind and his unhappiness is hardly the 
fault of the woman to whom he was no more 
than a crazy, excited young man. What a 
part! And what good fortune to be able 
to play opposite Edith Evans at her magni- 
ficent best! It is refreshing to realise that 
it is still possible for an unknown actor to 
leap spectacularly into prominence overnight 
in the West End and, solely on the strength 
of his ability, be welcomed to a profession 
which is already more than overcrowded. 
Talent will out, and as Mr. Gielgud says, a 
man gets what he really wants. 


The Crescent Theatre as it was when taken over in June, 


together with 


two old Georgian houses in front, e 
Theatre as it now exists, and was opened on 8th April, 1932. 


Bridging the Gap 


GHE“STORY,..OF  “LHE GRESCENT] THEATRE: 


BBRIDGING the gap which has always 

existed between the professional and the 
amateur stage is a problem which has still 
to be solved, but for the full development of 
the English theatre ‘tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and the opening of a 
professional theatre school by the Crescent 
Theatre in Birmingham is a_ stimulating 
gesture towards that goal. 

In 1924 an amateur group, The Municipal 
Players, was formed among the officials and 
employees of the Birmingham City Council, 
and from these small beginnings the Crescent 
Theatre was born. After the first few years 
when productions were given in the council 
house canteen and the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, two old Georgian houses 
in the Crescent were secured, and the work 
of creating the Society’s own Little Theatre 
began. An interest-free loan of £250 was 
raised among the members, but funds ran 
out in the course of the work, and a further 
£150 was lent to complete it. With only this 
very small sum of money, and the tireless 
work and enthusiasm of its members the 
new theatre was opened on 8th April 1932 
with a production of Edmond Rostand’s 
The Romantics. Within four years the whole 
of the original loan had been repaid, 
although some of the amounts were 
converted into gifts. 


1931. This building, 
was converted into the Crescent 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Once in its new premises membership was | 
extended to others outside the municipal | 
circle, and during the years up to the war the . 
Society developed steadily to a high standard © 


of amateur acting and production, and | 
remained — financially _ self-supporting—no | 
mean achievement. About  half-a-dozen | 


plays were given every season, each for a. 
run of a fortnight, and their choice of plays | 
was catholic and ambitious, including | 
Shakespeare, Bernard Shaw, Tchekoy, | 
Gogol, Galsworthy and Granville-Barker, as 
well as modern playwrights and some plays 
by their own members. A_ wide range: 
indeed! With the outbreak of war in 1939. 
the theatre was given over to A.R.P. work, 
but productions were given in the summers, 
of 1941 and 1942. In 1942 the members 
started a Garrison Theatre to entertain the 
troops, and eighteen productions were given. 
during the next three years, till with the: 
coming of peace the Society took up its own | 
interrupted work again. 

Since that date another three years of 
steady work under many difficult conditions 
has finally established the Crescent in its 
position among the leading amateur drama- 
tic societies and “little theatres” in the 
country; and the oldest in Birmingham. 
Last year, with the advent of the Society’s 
silver jubilee which was celebrated on 31st 


January 1949, the theatre was sufficiently’ 


secure to embark on its expansion into the 
field of training in all branches of stagecraft. 
Many of its members felt that their own 
standards of acting and production could not 
be further developed without professional 
guidance, and with this aim as well as for the 
training of new recruits for the theatre in 
general, the Crescent Theatre School was 
opened last September, under the patient and 
enthusiastic leadership of the Theatre Direc- 
tor, Mr. Norman Leaker, M.B.E. Two and 
three year acting and technical courses are 
given for full-time students, and evening 
classes for those who have daytime jobs. 
The aim is to cover every branch of practi- 
cal theatre work, so that every student will 
have a reasonable working knowledge of 
‘much which the young professional actor 
only learns by laborious A.S.M.-ing, and a 
good deal on the technical side which he 
never learns at all. The training includes 
acting, voice training, production, scene and 
costume designing, scenery construction, 
‘stage management, lighting and sound, and 
‘there are special lectures on the history and 
theory of its different branches. The courses 
are equally open to amateurs, teachers and 
students who are training for the professional 
stage, and for these last provides a unique 
epportunity for finding the line for which 
they are best fitted, and studying all aspects 
ef a profession in which, alas, it is all too 
difficult to make headway even with the best 
aualifications. 

When I visited the theatre technical 
students were at work on scene designing 
under the tuition of Reginald Leefe, whose 
work in this field is widely known and who 
will be remembered for his beautiful work 
which was a feature of the Shakespeare 


Last January the 
Crescent Theatre’s ac- 
tivities were expanded 
to include training in 
all branches of stage- 
craft. In the picture 
on the right Reginald 
Leefe, Administrator 
of the Technical Sec- 
‘tion, is seen at work 
with students in the 
new Training School. 


(Picture by Logan, 


Birmingham) 


Festival at Stratford in 1946. Life as well as 
scale drawing is included in the training, and 
I was very much impressed by some of. the 
imaginative model sets among this first-year 
work. Mr. Leefe himself is enthusiastic 
about the promise of some of the students, 
many of whom come from beyond the con- 
fines of Birmingham—even as far afield as 
Iceland. The practical scenic »painting is 
carried out under the direction of Reginald 
Sayle of the Stratford Memorial Theatre. 

In another part of the building I met Roy 
Malcolm, an actor of wide experience, who 
has played with the Old Vic and the Cam- 
bridge Festival. Here he is the Administrator | 
of the Acting Course, and he also was 
delighted with the work and enthusiasm of 
his pupils. Everywhere in the theatre there 
was the same feeling of keenness and life, 
and under the guidance of Mr. Leaker I saw 
much of the reconstruction of the building 
which is being carried out chiefly by 
members of the Society. At the end of ‘the 
present season the stage and auditorium — 
which now seats 188—are to be doubled in 
size, and adjacent buildings are being con- 
verted into clubrooms, workshops and 
storage space to allow for much-needed 
expansion. The theatre possesses a very 
large wardrobe, and carries out an extensive 
hire service throughout the Midlands, | 

Already at the end of the School’s first 
six months of active work its reputation has 
begun to spread, and at the forthcoming 
British Theatre Exhibition at Birmingham 
the Crescent Theatre will take its part, with 
exhibits, a production of Dorothy Sayers’ 
The Devil to Pay, and a special production 
by its students of Moliere’s Le Malade 
Imaginaire—marking the first stage in a 
worthy enterprise. 


INNER with Danilova was always a 

pleasant ritual of my pre-war baliet- 
going. During the heyday of the De Basil 
Ballet I would often call for her at Covent 
Garden after a performance of Lac Des 
Cygnes or Le Beau Danube and we would 
slip away to a cosy corner table for a 
delightfully idle gossip, frequently punctu- 
ated on her side by a good deal of wisdom 
about the ballet. Never shall I forget the 
first time we dined together. This slender 
ballerina with the most beautiful legs in the 
world chose to go to a no longer existent 
German restaurant in the West End. There 
she sat down to frankfurters, a pyramid of 
snow-white mashed potatoes and a tankard 
of foaming Munich lager. It seemed incred- 
ible that so ethereal a Swan Princess could 
have known about such fare. The meal 
served as an object lesson to demonstrate 
just how hard ballerinas work and how their 
strength has to be sustained. 

Danilova, after a decade in the States, is 
back with us. She has just concluded a 
triumphant season at Covent Garden, during 
which we have seen her Swanhilda, her 
Odette and the Boutique Can-Can Dancer, 
and, for the first time in this country, her 
Giselle. The legs are still as lovely as ever, 
she still shakes her skirt more coquettishly 
than any other ballerina and that over-joy- 


ous sense of humour is something we have, 


not encountered’ since she went away. On 
her opening night in Coppélia the publi¢ 
roared their approval and refused to leave 
the auditorium until she had said a few 
words in front of the curtain. Usually they 
are content to see the ballerina take a series 
of calls, but Danilova is different. In her 
case a speech is demanded. Back-stage, from 
her dressing room door, down three flights of 


~~ 


Dinner with 
Danilova 


by ERIC JOHNS 


stairs, a dazzling array of celebrities queued 
to pay their respects. Some wanted to thank 
her for reviving the old magic and rejuvena- 
ting them to the extent of ten years. Others, 
seeing her for the first time, came to pay 
homage in a few inarticulate and hopelessly 
inadequate words. 

After the season had settled down, we 
revived our old custom of a dinner gossip, 
with a shaded lamp at a quiet corner table. 
We had much time to make up. Ten event- 
ful years had rolled by and I began to — 
wonder if everything would be the same. I 
hoped to find her sense of humour as 
delicious as ever, after a decade of American 
fan-worship. I was soon re-assured. We 
slipped out of Covent Garden by a side door 
and decided to walk a few yards to get a 
breath of fresh air after hours spent in the 
over-heated opera house. Danilova was 
carrying a mass of glorious flowers, bouquets 
from devoted admirers. As we proceeded 
down Long Acre we met a fruity Cockney 
woman, who had been imbibing a little 


unwisely. Attracted by the sight of the 
flowers, she cried, “What’s goin’ on? A 
weddin’ at this time uv night?” Danilova’s 


ringing laugh was enough to prove that she 
still enjoyed life with the gusto of a school- 
girl. Of the people I know, only Sybik 
Thorndike has the same zest. 

As We sipped our sherry I began to catch 
up on the dancer's ten year reign in America. 
We have all read about the way she is idol- 
ised as queen of the ballet from New York 
to San Francisco, but it was much more fun 
hearing her own version of life in the New 
World. When Danilova first came to Eng- 
land with the Diaghileff Ballet, one of our 


‘customs captivated her instantly. She adored 


our week-end habit. She loved to be taken 
by friends to their houses in the country to 
enjoy a house-party until Monday afternoon, 
when she had to think about getting back to 
the theatre. Nothing gave her greater joy, 


,and I may add that the other guests were 
even more pleased, as she is invariably the 
, adorable life and soul of every party she 
attends. 

In America she missed these week-ends, as 
‘none. of her friends seemed to have houses 


‘outside New York. 
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There was only one 
solution. She would have to buy a house 
of her own and show them how to enjoy 
week-ends, as the English had shown her. 
She acquired a most attractive home in 


(Continued on page facing) 


Southard, New Jersey, two hours out of New 
York. It looks very English and might well 
be a cosy house in a picturesque Sussex 
village. Jan Kiepura also has a property in 
the same place, and together they are idol- 
ised by their farmer neighbours. When 
Danilova dances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New. York the entire community 
i up to see her. She has been responsible 
or more than one farmer making his first 
isit to Manhattan. One of her most frequent 
eek-end guests is Alicia Markova. They 
ave been devoted friends since Markova 
joined the Diaghileff Company as a girl, 
when Danilova was just trying out her wings 
aS prima ballerina in succession to 
Nemchinova. Markova is still treated as a 
junior and her breakfast is taken up to bed 
pn a tray by Danilova herself “because the 
thild works so hard.” 


| Danilova cherishes quite an affection for 
1¢ United States after ten years of residence 
nd hopes to become an American citizen 
ext year. Texas, California and Arizona 
i] have their individual attraction for her, 
mit as far as cities go, she thinks San 
‘rancisco the most beautiful in the world. 
(o her it is the Paris of America, set against 
se incredible blue of the Pacific, drenched 
fi wonderful sunshine that demands spotless 
hite clothes. There is only one blue which 
®anilova prefers to that of the Pacific. It 
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is the elusive blue of a London twilight. The 
magic of that hour, which Whistler alone has 
managed to capture in his Nocturnes, has 
given her so much pleasure that she says to 
be in London in the early evening, prefer- 
ably in Hyde Park or on the Chelsea 
Embankment, makes the 3,000 mile crossing 
of the Atlantic well worth while. There is 
nothing else like it in all the world. 

Next month, after her trip to Paris, 
Danilova is to dance with Frederick Franklin 
in the vast Empress Hall at Earl’s Court. It 
will be their first experience of large-scale 
ballet presentation. They will be seen in the 
second acts of three of the most popular 
ballet classics—Coppélia, Lac Des Cygnes 
and Casse Noisette. She is all in favour of 
ballet for the people. Everyone is suffering 
from lack of money, so it is up to the 
impresario to devise entertainment within 
the reach of the man-in-the-street. Vast 
arenas, such as the Empress Hall, make 
ballet possible for many who could not 
afford the price of a seat at Covent Garden. 
Danilova wants to be among the first to 
make ballet accessible to all. She knew the 
Diaghileff days when it was only enjoyed by 
be-jewelled aristocrats, but now she is help- 
ing to put ballet within the reach of every- 
one. Those courageous pioneers, Markova 
and Dolin, broke the ice at Earls Court last 
January when they gave the first gigantic 
dance recitals seen in this country—and drew 
32,000 spectators in five nights. Danilova 
and Franklin happily dance in their footsteps 
with a popular repertoire. I am looking 
forward to dinner with my favourite Swan- 
hilda one night in June, after she has 
bewitched over 6,000 balletomanes with one 
shrug of those mischievous shoulders! 


Ode to the Fans! 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE 


“1 ARRY,” she breathed, and clutched her 
L programme tight, 
Waiting beneath the stage-door’s pallid light. 
(The alley runs from Wyndham’s to the New, 
And she’d arrived at dawn to head the queue.) 


Silly, of course, but only seventeen, 
How many like her has that stage-door seen? 
Mock not, stout matron, you were once the girl 
Who haunted Terry in The Pimpernel. 


Forgotten now the thrill, the ecstasy— 

You just think “‘plays aren’t what they used to be.” 
The galleryites enjoy, there in the rain, 

Playgoing days that will not come again. 


The stalls are fine, but once the play is through 
Quickly, the ten-five waits at Waterloo! 

Alas, I too grow old . . . This was not so 
When John was playing Richard of Bordeaux. 


B. RICHARDS 


New Shows of the Month (Continued) 


play, Gingerbread House, showed the bale- 
ful influence of a selfishly possessive mother, 
the present one very sympathetically, indeed 
piteously, shows old unwanted ladies suffer- 
ing affliction at the hands of a young woman 
whose profession is to care for them. The 
provision of homes for aged people will 
almost certainly be a pressing problem in 
most civilised countries during the present 
century and the author who chooses a sub- 
ject of such importance performs a social 
service. In this play the matter is treated 
purely artistically and no solution is indi- 
cated, but the result is an absorbing play 
which will leave its audiences unlikely to 
ignore the subject. The acting, as always at 
this theatre, is extremely naturalistic. In 
quieter moments, voices on the stage sink to 
the pitch of wunder-the-counter shopping. 
When they are raised, we feel that we are 
about to be embroiled ourselves. Vida Hope, 
as Sister Ada Pike, the proprietress of the 
“home,” can raise her voice to considerable 
effect. She is also a mistress of the long, 
lingering, dirty look; the stare of insult. Hers 
is an impressive performance in many ways, 
yet it seemed strange for such a character 
to be presented as a vicious young’ woman, 
not without physical attraction, and not as a 
dragon. There were some ghoulishly amor- 
ous passages between her and the undertaker, 
quietly played by Philip Stainton, showing a 
scandalous advance on Bumble’s courtship 
of Mrs. Corney. 

Dorothy Green, Muriel George, Lilly 
Molnar and Nelly Arno all make notable 
contributions to the quite convincing situa- 
tions. Youth is well represented by the 
sympathetic little servant-girl of Helena 
Carroll and the warm-hearted “principal 
boy” of Lind Joyce. Martin Wyldeck gives 
a good study of an overworked doctor and 
James Mills is exactly the weak, well-mean- 
ing “padre.” H.G.M. 


“The House on the Sand” 


OLAND Pertwee’s latest play, House on 
the Sand, is an entertaining melodrama 
arranged in a prologue and three acts. The 
prologue presents lady officials of the British 
Society for Adoption of Children on duty in 
their reception office putting over official 


charm. Robert Webber comes to seek an 
interview in the character of Horace 
Wetherby, a schoolmaster of nation-wide 
reputation. He is a fussy gentleman who 
never finishes a sentence so that for the 
moment it seems that he himself might be 
supposed to be “expecting” but, of course, 
the play is not so wildly improbable as that. 
His daughter, Rowena, has had an illegiti- 
mate child by a young American who was 
killed in the war. Horace Wetherby will not 
allow Rowena to keep her baby. It is time 
for us to meet Miss Wetherby and Sarah 
Churchill makes a sad, impressive, “Mary 
Rose” kind of entry. She is devoted to her 
child and heart-rent at the thought of part- 
ing. Such a girl would have seen old 
Wetherby mocked, mortified, ruined and 
insane before she would have parted with her 
baby at his order, but the play must go on 
and Baby Wetherby is adopted. Three years 
later, Act 1 shows Rowena returning with 
Paul Coryton, played by Keneth Kent, from 
their honeymoon. She is cheerfully prepared 
to pass her life with an extravagantly man- 
nered art dealer as one of his rare and 
beautiful possessions because he lives in a 
House on the Sands and has promised to let 
her bring her baby to it IF she can get the 
child back from its foster-parents. Paul 
apparently means well, but a man who had a 
curiously malign influence over him before: 
the war returns from Germany with a stolen 
Botticelli, strolling in through the window 
with the air of one who returns home. This 
is Roy Kane, a super-spiv if nothing more 
pathologically complicated. He is played by 
David Peel quite effectively, but he is never 
sinister, merely intensely rude. His aston- 
ishing ascendency over a man so much his 
senior seems improbable. However Rowena 
finds getting the baby into the house is the 
veriest child’s play compared to getting Roy 
Kane out of it. But a tense and stirring last 
Act disposes of all obstacles and promises a 
happy future for Rowena and her baby 
under the protection of the conveniently 
widowed  foster-father, attractively and 
straightly played by Michael Godfrey. By 
far the best thing in the production is the 
casting of Sarah Churchill as Rowena, 
because, as well as quiet charm and beauti- 


ful behaviour, she brings a quality of serious- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Dramatising History 
by 
LAURENCE DOPSON 


WV HEN The Human Touch, now running 

at the Savoy, was being rehearsed, the 
question arose as to what Sir James Young 
Simpson looked like in 1847, for most photo- 
graphs show him at a much later date, and 
what was the real colour of his hair. After 
a search, a photograph was found, not, it is 
true, of Simpson in 1847, but taken con- 
siderably earlier than one had been thought 
to exist, whilst Dr. Douglas Guthrie, the 
author of A History of Medicine and Lec- 
turer in Medical History at the University 
of Edinburgh, supplied, from his researches 
and enquiries among descendents of the great 
obstetrician, an exact description of the hair 
colour, and Alec Guinness’ wig was made 
accordingly. 

These are the sort of things which have to 
be gone into when you are making an his- 
torical play. The Human Touch is a 
dramatisation of the opposition encountered 
by Simpson when he introduced chloroform 
4s an anesthetic. To write it, the authors, 
#. Lee-Thompson and Dudley Leslie, had to 
do a great deal of reading. 

First, they had to read through the numer- 
ous pamphlets published during the chloro- 
form controversy—and hard-hitting these 
sre, too; one of Simpson’s is challengingly 
entitled “Remarks on an alleged fatal case 
of chloroform in midwifery,’ another ‘‘Scrip- 
tural authority for the mitigation of the 
mains of labour”; like so many Edinburgh 
Soctors of the old days, he was nothing if 
sot an enthusiastic pamphleteer. Then there 
were the reprints of papers on Simpson pub- 
ished subsequently; altogether Leslie and 
Lee-Thompson reckon 300 is a conservative 
2stimate of the number of pamphlets and 
-eprints which they read, in addition to full- 
‘length biographies of the character. Simpson 
aS a man of very wide interests, one of 
which was archeology. His archzological 
2ssays were published after his death—in two 
volumes. The authors of The Human Touch 
‘ead them from cover to cover, just in case 
here was anything in them which would do 
‘or the play (there wasn’t). A large number 
yf manuscript letters and other documents 
ire preserved by relatives and in museums, 
out reading these was not so difficult as it 
night have been, for in the days before type- 
writers (and, may one add, before so many 
‘orms to be filled in), doctors wrote a much 
clearer hand. 

Lee-Thompson and Leslie first had the 
dea for The Human Touch in 1937, but for 
yarious reasons had not gone far with it 
vhen they joined the Forces. When they 
vere demobbed, however, they decided to 
ollow it up and in 1945 flew to Edinburgh 
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ALEC GUINNESS as Dr. Simpson 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


for the week-end to make preliminary 
investigations. 

It was the first of a number of visits to 
that city, and in the course of their research 
they interviewed descendents and others and 
worked in the Edinburgh University Library 
and the Advocates’ Library, and visited 
Simpson’s house, 52 Queen Street, now a 
Church of Scotland study centre, with the 
surgery turned into a cinema. They searched 
through the order book of Duncan and 
Flockhart, the chemists from whom Simpson 
obtained his further supplies of chloroform. 
It is this book which is the authority for the 
lines in Act 1, Scene 2: “If you make this 
speech at your inaugural address you will be 
inviting every doctor in the country to use 
your wretched drug...” The day after 
Simpson’s paper had been published there 
was a long list of orders for chloroform, 
including one from a Chinaman in Edin- 
burgh who subsequently seems to -have 
acquired even larger quantities than Simp- 
son. And within a month there was a large 
order from India. These were the days 
before wireless, before the electric telegraph, 
even. As Leslie said to me: “How could 
the news have reached India and the order 
been received in so short a time?” There is 
a mystery which the authors of an historical 
play unearthed but cannot explain. 

Often a piece of research carefully 
followed up would lead to nothing in the 
end. For example, the authors of The 
Human Touch looked up in the original roll 
of graduates of the University the entry for 
James Simpson when he was granted the 
M.D. degree (though they do not pretend to 
have read his Latin thesis for this degree). 
They copied down the names, all Latinised: 


“Carolus Scott, Franciscus Waller Sherwood, 
Hebernium, Jacobus Simpson, Archibaldus 
Stewart ...” Having taken all this trouble 
with a view to incorporating the capping 
ceremony, they decided not to have that 
scene after all. This was not the only plan 
which was altered during the preparation of 
the play. One whole scene was cut out and 
another substituted between the showing in 
the provinces and that in London. Play- 
wrights need patience! 

Writing an historical play is not just a 
matter of research; you have to produce 
drama as well. As an, example of how this 
is done one may take the following passage 
from Dunns’ “Memoir of Sir James Y. 
. Simpson” : 

“Of the three objects which Dr. Simpson 
had set before him, when he became an 
extra-academical lecturer, one, name, had 
been established by the work that culmin- 
ated in the Professorship. Another, bread, 
as the reward of work, began to follow. The 
third, fame, had yet to be won.” 

That was written by the biographer. Ia 
the play, Simpson’s brother Sandy says: 
“Aye, it’s brought you all the things you set 
out to get when you were a small boy, Jamie 
... Fame, Bread and a Name!” Similarly, 
the scene where Professor Syme congratu- 
lates Simpson on being appointed Physician 
to the Queen in Scotland is built up from 
one short, prosaic letter of Simpson's. 

You cannot hope to find all the situations 
you want from literal facts, for events are 
rarely dramatic and you have to fit them 
into the pattern of the stage, where there are 
limitations of set and scene. 

The “lunacy board” which, in the last act, 


comes to Simpson’s house to examine his ~ 


mental state, is imaginary, but it is a fact 
that in contemporary pamphlets Simpson is 
accused of being mentally deranged and the 
“lunacy board” is a dramatic device which 
brings this out, as well as building up the 
climax of the. play. The objections which 
Syme put forward against chloroform are 
actual quotations or paraphrases from 
numerous pamphlets and letters. Those 
who are acquainted with the medical history 
of Edinburgh will agree that the character of 
Professor Syme, as shown not only over this 
but over other matters, is very well person- 
ified in this play. He did, in fact, eventually 
change his mind about chloroform and used 
it as the anesthetic in many of his most 
famous operations. Dr. Miles has said that 
his objection had really not been so much to 
chloroform as to the fact that its anesthetic 
properties had been discovered by Simpson, 
who was not a surgeon. 

The death of Simpson’s son owing to the 
incompetence of the surgeon but while under 
the influence of chloroform, which forms a 
dramatic point in the play, is again an inven- 
tion, but Simpson did lose a child—actually 
a girl; the boy Davie, who is the one in the 
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play, died when much older—and he was not 7 
always satisfied with the way his colleagues — 


treated his children. 

In addition to Dr. Guthrie, who has pre- 
viously been mentioned, advice was also 
obtained from Dr. John Gillies, who 
administered the anesthetic at His Majesty’s 
recent operation and who holds the Simpson 
Lectureship in Anesthetics at the University 
of Edinburgh. The scene designers went up 
to 52 Queen Street and based their set on 
the real house. A Gaelic expert advised the 
actors on the Gaelic lines. It may be won- 
dered why Mrs. Simpson speaks with a 
Scottish accent, when she came from Liver- 
pool. But it was found that she acquired it 
through her residence in Edinburgh. 

There is one touch in this play which 
people who have never lived in Scotland 
may not appreciate, and that is the nature 
of the meal which the family has in the first 
scene. If, however, you have been a medical 
student in Edinburgh whose lodgings, per- 
haps, were in the Warrender Park Road area, 
or even if you have.stayed in the more 
refined part, the West End, you will probably 
have a pleasant memory of returning from 
lectures on a similar raw, snowy day, to such 
a meal—the Scottish “high tea.” 


Fluorescent Dimming Device 


REMARKABLE new innovation in the 

control of fluorescent lighting by means 
of an effective dimming device has been 
developed in the research laboratories of 
Thorn Electrical Industries Limited (patents 
applied for). Coloured light from a bank of 
Atlas fluorescent tubes can alternately be 
dimmed and brought up to full brightness by 


this new device, demonstrating for the first — 


time that fluorescent lighting can now 
replace incandescent and can be effectively 
dimmed in stage and auditorium lighting in 
theatres, cinemas, etc.’ 
using fluorescent lamps for these purposes is 
of course in the very much higher efficiency, 
particularly with coloured lamps. To obtain 
coloured light from an incandescent source, 
filters are required and the resultant 
efficiency is 3 to 4 lumens per watt, but with 
fluorescent tubes without the use of filters 
the efficiencies obtained with various colours 
are 5 to 15 times as great. The overall 
reduction in load for the same light output 
is in the region of 60 to 70 pei cent. when 
red, green, blue, amber and white lights are 
used. With this new circuit, dimming (up 
and down) is perfectly smooth and there is 
no difficulty with re-striking at any level of 
illumination. 

A representative selection from the range 


The advantage of. 


of Atlas fluorescent lighting units will be — 
shown at the British Industries Fair, Birming- — 
ham, including types for industrial, commer- — 
cial and residential use, and for public build-— 


ings, schools, libraries, theatres, etc. 


New Shows of the Month —((o)/j.ed) 


ness to the part and compels us to take it 
seriously. The appearance of Helen Haye 
as her mother-in-law, of course, works 
powerfully to the same end. Keneth Kent 
as Paul is best when he is amusing. Robert 
Webber has the misfortune to be cast for a 
character whose traits are so dissimilar that 
it simply cannot stand up. H.G.M. 


OPERA 


“Ti Tabarro ’—“ Gianni 
| Schicchi ” 


Puccini in contrasting moods, and the 

_Sadlers Wells Company equally at 
variance. 

The heavier score and rather oppressive 
story of faithlessness on a barge at a Paris 
\quayside opened with the orchestra domina- 
‘ting all, and only towards the end did the 
principals find a clearer balance. J] Tabarro 
is a slow-moving short opera, and_ the 
restricted acting space of a barge deck puts 
the principals to the test of variety in their 
acting resource. 

Olwen Price as La Fragola achieved a 
‘varmth in her characterisation and_ clarity 
mH singing which was not so evident in 
Victoria Sladen’s Giorgetta, but this barge- 
master’s wife has the odds against her in the 
getting of her triangle. Her lover, Frank 
Sale, had a suggestion of physical strength 
and attraction which made his murder by the 
pasband and concealment under the cloak a 
iftle improbable, but the moody taciturnity 
o£ Roderick Jones’ bargemaster was well 
Zone and such men can be dangerous. 

With relief the company gave us a touch 
5f over-acting in the comic opera, and 
sianni Schicchi was ever a loveable rogue. 
‘t calls for some exaggeration, and this, the 
“st performance at the Wells, should 
mprove when the singers get over their act- 
ing romp and remember to sing all their parts 
ith clarity. Edmund Donlevy’s name part 
aS a very pleasant piece of work. Elsie 
orison sang Lauretta’s lovely aria with a 
‘eeling and precision that did it full justice, 
lhe best moment of the evening. Rowland 
ones gave us a dashing and _ resonant 
Rinuccio. 

This addition to the Wells repertoire is a 
ilistinct success, and should be given frequent 
irings. F.J.D 

Sadler’s Wells Opera Company finish the 
eason at their own theatre on 14th May. 
fhe summer tour follows—New Theatre, 


e guest artists. Miss Sladen is again becom- 
ag a regular member of the company. 


Kchoes from Broadway (ond) 


how he goes about satisfying this frightening 
urge and is used by navy intelligence to trap 
the sly Red spy, is divulged with consider- 
able dramatic skill and suspense under Mr. 
Harris’ keenly sensitive, supercharged direc- 
tion. 

Lee Tracy has been greeted with fine 
enthusiasm for his alive and likeable por- 
trayal of the Navy Intelligence Officer, 
making his return to the New York stage 
after almost ten years, a decided event and 
another excellent reason why The Traitor 
should not be banished too quickly from the 
Broadway entertainment ring. 

Also fighting to make the commercial 
grade is a farce At War With The Army, 
another first play by James B. Allardice. 
This takes us back over the familiar territory 
of life in an army training camp in 1944, 
which is a strike against it, and the plot is 
virtually non-existent, which is another strike 
against it, but you still can’t count this 
comedy out because it keeps so many funny 
faucets running throughout, dousing the so- 
called army routine, that the audience is 
pumped into a high state of hilarity and the 
less captious are having a helluva good time. 

The quick retreats of the month included 
Lee Sabinson’s production of The Biggest 
Thief In Town, still another first play by 
experienced screen writer Dalton Trumbo, 
in which Thomas Mitchell as a liquor-lit 
undertaker who goes out and snatches the 
most coveted corpse in town, gave one of 
the best performances we’ve ever seen him 
give; and The Ivy Green, yes, another first 
play by Mervyn Nelson, a plodding bio- 
graphical drama on the life of Charles 
Dickens, in which Judith Evelyn, who never 
fails to give a good performance no matter 
what the play, gave a very warm and touch- 
ing portrayal of the much put upon Mrs. 
Dickens. x * * 


Meanwhile, the New York Drama Critics 
have met again and voted Death Of A Sales- 
man, by Arthur Miller, the best American 
drama of the 1948-1949 season with 23 votes 
out of a possible 27, second position going 
to Maxwell Anderson’s Anne Of The Thou- 
sand Days with a scant two votes; and The 
Madwoman of Chaillot by the late Jean 
Giraudoux as adapted by Maurice Valency, 
as the best foreign play with 22 votes, runner 
up going to the Robert Morley-Noel Langley 
collaboration, Edward, My Son, with all of 
three votes, leaving many theatregoers be- 
wildered by the critics’ antics since Edward 
received an all out press after its opening 
and became an instantaneous smash, while 
The Madwoman was welcomed with a 
strictly divided press and had to struggle 
hard to survive the reviews. The best 
musical award went to South Pacific with 18 
votes, Cole Porter’s Kiss Me, Kate being 
voted the next best with six. 


Be 
Amateur Stage 
ET it be recorded that the iron austerity 


L of the 1949 Budget was softened by a 
little concession to the amateur stage. As 
from 1st May, village hall entertainment is 
exempt from tax where the population is not 
more than 640 to the square mile. The con- 
cession is an appreciable one, not so much 
for the amount of money involved, although 
little village groups won’t despise that, but 
because it completely removes one of the 
intricacies of village hall stage work which 
has always bothered inexperienced organ- 
isers. The existing seating limit of 400 
remains. 

On this subject of village hall entertain- 
ment, it should be noted that some county 
council authorities are actively pursuing a 
stricter supervision, especially regarding 
public safety measures. This action follows 
upon a directive from Whitehall about all 
public places such as theatres. Local general 
purposes committees are likely to insist upon 
certain minimum requirements, concerning 
exits, size of gangways, fireproofing. 


66 Avon 48 


First, full credit to the Exploratory Opera 
Society for their initiative in staging a new 
British opera. Our composers need all the 
encouragement they can get and on its merits 
Inglis Gundry’s Avon deserved its stage 
premiere at the Scala in March. 

Gundry has written the libretto and com- 
posed the music of an opera claiming the 
stature of “grand.” It is an Elizabethan 
story of 1600, a mixture of musical and 
political themes which reads laboriously on 
the programme and is lost in complexity on 
the stage. 

The result is a basic weakness in the opera 
—none of the characters have any real life 
or emotional conviction, a handicap to the 
players and causing a lack of harmony 
between the story and Gundry’s music. 

This is a pity, because this composer can 
offer music which has life and distinction. 
He is not misled by any market place appeal 
for a tune; instead he relies on a native 
integrity of expression which makes the 
music of Avon so appropriate to its setting. 

The ill-fitting marriage of music and story 
is shown at the weak climaxes to each scene 
and act; the struggles of most principals to 
find life in their parts; an emphasis on the 
incoherent story which results in an unmoved 
audience. Had a more adept librettist 
handled the story, relying with confidence on 
Gundry’s music to match it, Avon would 
have had a much surer theatrical appeal. 

This Scala production used professional 
principals with a chorus from the W.M.A. 
Opera Group. A little patchy in its effects, 
but on the whole quite workmanlike and 
certainly an encouragement to all concerned. 
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Notes and Topics 


The National Council of Social Service, 26 
Bedford Square, W.C.1, have published a 
pamphlet (3d.), listing fifty selected operas 
for amateurs. These are not musical 
comedies, but works by such composers as 
Bach, Purcell, Handel, Vaughan Williams, 
Boughton. 

Medway Theatre Guild holds its fourth 
annual drama festival at R.E. Theatre, 
Chatham, on 24th-27th May. 

Just William had its first amateur produc- 
tion at West Wickham in March. Macdonald 
& Young control the rights of this play, 
which offers a good medium for young 
people and adults mixed. 

One of the best collections of children’s 
plays in recent years is D. S. Daniell’s 
Children’s Theatre Plays (Harrap, 5/-). They 
were specially written for Bertha Waddell’s 
Children’s Theatre, and each has had the 
practical test of a season’s production. Five 
are costume period plays, the sixth a fairy 
tale. Especially good is The Queen and Mr. 
Shakespeare, which depicts to young people 
the dramatist as a normal human being. 

I Have Five Daughters was the choice of 
St. Bride Players at the end of March. This 
is Margaret Macnamara’s adaptation from 
Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 

Following a_ successful production of 
Henry IV (Part 2) at the Walthamstow 
Educational Settlement, a production of The 
Third Man (M. Lamberthier), by Louis 
Verneuil, is to be staged in the Drama 
School’s Theatre on 6th and 7th May. This 
is a three act drama for two characters 
only, and although British audiences have 
had very little opportunity of seeing this 
important work, it has toured extensively 
throughout most European countries. The 
Barratts of Wimpole Street follows at the 
same theatre on 19th, 20th and 21st May. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


One Evening At Nero’s, comedy in one act, 
by A. J. Talbot, 3 m., 4 w. S. French, 
1/6. 

The Launching, comedy in one act, by Eliza- 
beth Milne, 3 m., 3 w. Albyn Press, 1/6. 

The End of the Song, play in three acts, by 
Joyce Dennys, 4 m., 5.w. S. French, 5/-. 

When the Streets Are Dark, drama in one 
act, by Howard Agg, 6 w. 

Men Must Go, drama in one act, by J. Cole- 


man Milton, 3 m.,3 w. A. & J. Donald-— 


son, 1/6. 


The Charwoman’s Daughter, play in one act, — 


by Phillip Johnson, 2 m., 4 w. 
French, 1/6. 


By Order, Highland play in one act, by 


George Grant, 4 m. 3 w. A. & Ja 


Donaldson, 1/6. 
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periods, also for amateur production, etc. 


[HE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., I/5 Maple Place 
ottenham Court Rd., W.I. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


THE “DEANE” PROGRAMME 


New Full Length Plays 
ELIZABETH OF LADYMEAD 


by Frank Harvey 
just released 


THIS BLESSED PLOT 


by Basil Thomas 5m 5w Topical play first 
produced at the Boltons Theatre 


THE STORY OF MADELEINE 
SMITH 


by H. M. Lockhart 4m 5w 
famous trial 


DARK RETURN 


Thriller by Stuart Ready 5m 3w 


4m 4w_ The play of the film 


Based on the 


Each play 4/- net 


Plays are also sent on approval 


‘PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS” 


a Synoptical List 7d. post paid 
List of latest plays free 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WCi 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


Director: 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 


(FRE 2958) 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas, 
musical plays, pantomimes and 
revue sketches 


The 1949 List sent post free on receipt 
of application 


Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Fin 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 
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